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The outlook became even dimmer with the deterioration of the military situation in 1915 and the change in the Russian high command. The Russian retreat, the failure of the Dardanelles expedition; and the declaration of war by Bulgaria drove the new chief of staff, General Alekseev, to the conclusion that peace with Turkey was the only way to prevent disaster (October, 1915 j. He returned to this subject in February, 1916, when the success of the Russians in Turldstan and the capture of Erzerum created a favorable situation for peace overtures to Turkey. Alekseev argued that it was idle to plan for conquest when the enemy held a large portion of the national territory. Nothing short of the concentration of all Russian resources on the Austro-German front would bring victory. Alekseev therefore tentatively suggested peace with Turkey on the basis of the status quo ante helium even at the price of renouncing ''some beautiful dreams/7 This proposal, however, had no sequel. The Petrograd foreign office, committed to the annexation of Constantinople, was not prepared to revise itself. On February 21, 1917, that is, virtually on the eve of the revolution, the new minister of foreign affairs, N. N. Pokrovsky, presented to the tsar a secret report in which he argued that the ultimate fate of Constantinople and the Straits would be decided, not by international agreements, but by the military situation at the end of the war, and that without a Russian occupation of these territories allied promises would prove "a mere scrap of paper." He therefore urged preparations for the landing of Russian troops on the shores of the Bosphorus. Army headquarters gave no encouragement to this proposal, which after the revolution was taken up by Miliukov, foreign minister in the Provisional Government,
Constantinople and the Straits were the major (but not the only) item of Russian postwar expansion endorsed by the allies. An Anglo-French agreement dealing with the partition of Asiatic Turkey was initialed on behalf of the two countries by Sir Mark Sykes and G. Picot on March 9, 19167 N-S. Amended in the light of Sazonov's criticisms, it was ratified by a Franco-Russian convention of April 26,1916, ., and a few days later by England. Under the Sykes-Picot agree-
N.S.), and by Paleologue at 100,000 (statement to the Bulgarian ambassador to Petrograd, March 24, N.S.). The final (and only) concrete Russian offer of 4,500 men to be shipped from Vladivostok (May and June, 1915) was declined by Kitchener on the ground that the limited usefulness of this small force would not justify the technical difficulties and expenditure of transporting it from the Pacific.